CARPENTER

MATERIALS    AND    GENERALLY

The carpenter is concerned with, the
supply and fixing of the carcassing
timber used in building, and also (in-
creasingly) with the temporary form-
work in which in situ concrete con-
struction is cast, and such items as
centerings for arches and temporary
supports generally. The timber for
the latter uses need not concern us,
as it is a matter of '4 use and waste,''
so that quality is of minor im-
portance.

As regards the timbers in principal
use, these are in the main softwoods,
though a certain amount of oak is
used for beams and framing. Baltic
redwood and British Columbia
Douglas fir are the species chiefly em-
ployed in house-building. B.S.S.
No. 589 (Nomenclature of Softwoods)
and No. 565 (Terms and Definitions
Applicable to Softwoods) give clear
descriptions, and the numerous pub-
lications of the Forest Products Re-
search Laboratory are the most
valuable source of reliable informa-
tion upon timber characteristics.

The aspects which will principally
concern the housebuilder are briefly
phrased in the average specification,
which calls for " sound redwood of
suitable building quality, well
seasoned, free from wraek or dead-
wood and discoloured sapwood, and
sawn die square." Oak is usually
defined as " well seasoned and free
from serious defects."

SUITABLE   BUILDING   QUALITY

Somewhat to expand these require-
ments, suitable building quality may
be held to exclude the presence of
large, loose, or dead knots, and serious
shakes which would detract from the

strength or stiffness of the timber.
Wrack or deadwood (trees which have
been standing dead in the forest) will
sometimes have the appearance of
being sound and well seasoned heart-
wood, but can be detected by its
different note when struck on the ends
with a hammer; it is brittle and lack-
ing in resilience, and may indeed snap
like a carrot under load. Discoloured
sapwood (blue stain) seems not in
itself to be harmful, but it is evidence
of the presence of sap, which in more
than the slightest proportion should
be excluded. Timber showing sap on
both edges indicates conversion of
small (probably immature) trees.
The presence of wanes is certain
evidence of inclusion of the whole of
the sapwood in the section. The im-
portance of even dimensions and a
truly rectangular section " out of
winding" throughout the whole
length of a scantling needs no em-
phasis. Douglas fir, when first placed
on the British market, was noticeably
erratic in these respects, which caused
difficulty in fixing, and in laying
floorboards, but this serious drawback
has been removed.

SEASONING

The term "well seasoned" is a
vague one, though skilled men may
know what it means. A better
definition is the prescription of a
percentage moisture-content pro-
portioned to the use which is to be
made of the timber. The definition
of moisture - content is a simple
matter. Cross sections $ in. thick cut
from the scantlings and exposed for
four days should be carefully weighed
to obtain " initial weight." They
' should then be dried in an oven at
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